












Vou. 2, No. 41. 
WIRELESS SERVICE. 


LONDON TIMES CONTRACTS FOR 
DAILY MESSAGES BY THE 
MARCONI SYSTEM. 


Printed Two Hundred Words of News 
From Its New York Correspondent 
Monday, and Demonstrated the Practi- 
cability of Utilizing the New Invention 
for Press Dispatches—Promise of Big 
Cut in Rates From Those by Cable. 


The London Times last Monday print- 
ed at the head of the foreign news two 
dispatches from its New York corre- 
spondent, sent by the Marconi wireless 
system. The messages were headed “ By 
Marconigraph,” and contained about 
200 words. The Times announced that 
ithad arranged for the daily transmission 
of news by the wireless system between 
Europe and Americaon a contract basis, 
and said that this marked an epoch in 
the development of telegraphy. 

It is said that owing to the limited 


facilities of the Marconi Company for | ~ 


transmitting messages, the contract of 
the Times amounts to a monopoly of the 
news service, but that at present it is 
unlikely the system can be anything 
more than an interesting experiment. 

In an editorial the Times said these 
messages marked the establishment for 
the first time of the regular commercial 
transmission of news by the Marconi 
Company. It added that messages can 
be sent between England and America 
by the new system at a rate not much 
in excess of that for messages between 
England and France by the old system. 

The editorial then addresses the busi- 
ness men of the country on the import- 
ance of the new scientific discovery and 
says: 

“They may rely upon it that consider- 
able interests are going to be seriousiy 
affected by the new developments, and 
they would do well tocultivate whatever 
scientific and economic imagination they 
may possess. In the same way those 
who are responsible for national interests 
ought to very carefully watch and antici- 
pate the bearing upon various strategical 
problems of the agency that more than 
ever before annihilates space and time.” 

The messages which the Times will 
receive from America will be sent by 
wire to Cape Cod, and from there will be 
transmitted by the Marconi system to 
the station at Poldhu, Cornwall. They 
will be sent from there by overland wires 
again to London, The Marconi Com- 
pany notified the Times last Saturday 
that it was ready to begin the service, 
but as there is no Sunday edition of the 
paper, the trial was postponed until 
Sunday night when it proved perfectly 
successful. 


De Forest Wireless Overland. 

Commercial wireless telegraphy at a 
rate of one cent a word from Chicago to 
all the principal cities in the United States 
will be a fact in the near future if the 
present plansof the American De Forest 
Wireless Telegraph Company are carried 
out, A statement to this effect was 
given out Wednesday at the Chicago 
office of thecompany by Abraham White, 
president of the corporation, and Dr. 
Lee De Forest, the inventor. 
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NEW DAILY FOR FORT WORTH. 
Arrangements Being Made to Start a 
Democratic Morning Paper There. 


The report comes from Fort Worth, 
Tex., that arrangements are rapidly 
being made to establish a new Demo- 
cratic morning paper in that city. It is 
stated that Clarence Ousley, managing 
editor of the Houston Post, has agreed 
with leading business men of Fort Worth 
to organize a company with a capital of 
$150,000, a sufficient amount of which 
has been subscribed by Mr. Ousley’s 
friends throughout the state to insure 
the success of theenterprise. A condition 
upon which the organization will be per- 
fected will be a guaranteed amount of 
advertising, and this the merchants at 
Fort Worth say will be forthcoming. 

The paper will have a close working 
agreement with the Houston Post, and 
will have a similar editorial policy. It 
will be a straight Democratic paper. 
Publication will begin as socn as ma- 
chinery and a plant can be arranged for. 


NEW YORK NEWS NOT SOLD 


Munsey Denies That There Has Been Any 
Change in the Management. 


Frank A. Munsey, when seen by arepre- 
sentative of Tam Epiror AND PUBLISHER 
on Wednesday, emphatically denied the 
report that he had sold the New York 
Daily News to Thomas Wanamaker, of 
the Philadelphia North American. ‘There 
is no truth in the report,” said Mr. Mun- 
sey. ‘I have not seen Thomas Wana- 
maker for more than a year. You may 
state that there has been no change 
whatever in the management of the 
Daily News.” 





Editor Lets Own Paper Get Scooped. 

The Englewood (N. J.) Press achieved 
a distinctive beat over its rival paper, 
the Englewood Times, last Saturday by 
publishing the news of the secret wedding 
of Jacob F. Blankenhorn, the editor of 
the Times, which occurred in the “ Little 
Church Around the Corner,” on Twenty- 
ninth street, New York, on Nov. 26 last. 
The bride was Miss Laura Odell, of 
Englewood. 








PHILADELPHIA RUMOR QUIETED. 


Proprietors of the Press Say No Change 
Is Arranged or Contemplated. 


Taking notice of current rumors to the 
effect that the Philadelphia Press had 
been or was to be sold, the management 
took occasion to make a formal denial 
in an editorial, which appeared in the 
paper on Friday of last week, and read as 
follows: 

“It has come to our knowledge that 
reports have been circulated that the 
Press has been, or would be, sold and 
would pass under other than the present 
control. So far as they can be traced, 
these reports had their origin in the 
knowledge that the Press has made great 
progress in circulation and business since 
its change in price, and with the thought 
that this progress would be affected. 

“The management of the Press, which 
has been longer continued than that of 
any other paper published in Philadel- 
phia, deems it fit to say that all reports 
of any arranged or contemplated change 
in its ownership are absolutely without 
foundation, and that there has been and 
is nothing to give them the slightest 
basis, warrant, or color.” 

One report had it that the property 
had been disposed of to the Wanamaker 
interests. 





A New Jersey Incorporation. 

The Atlantic City Life Publishing Com- 
pany with its principal office at Camden, 
N. J., has been incorporated with a 
capital of $250,000, to publish a maga- 
zine, etc. The incorporators are: M. C. 
Meeker, William E. Morgenroecks, Will- 
iam A, Stephany and Frank K. Pierson, 
Jr. 





Announcement is made of the engage- 
ment of Liddon Flick, president and 
editor of the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times, 
to Miss Henrietta M. Ridgely, a Balti- 
more belle. The wedding will take place 
in June and the couple will go abroad 
on their wedding trip. 

The plan which has been talked of for 
some time to expand the New York News 
Association to take in Brooklyn and 
all suburban territory around New York 
has been abandoned. 





5 CENTS A Copy. 


- EVERYBODY'S SOLD. 


JOHN WANAMAKER’S MAGAZINE 
GOES TO THE RIDGWAY- 
THAYER COMPANY. 


New Publishing Firm, of Which Erman 
J. Ridgway, of Munsey’s, and John A. 
Thayer, of the Delineator, are Principals, 
Organized to Issue the Periodical—June 
Number to Be the First Under New 
Management. 


Everybody’s Magazine, published by 
John Wanamaker, was sold last Satur- 
day to a corporation to be known as 
the Ridgway-Thayer Company, com- 
posed of Erman J. Ridgway, John Adams 
Thayer and George W. Wilder, of New 
York. Negotiations had been in pro- 
gress for several weeks, but the sale was 
not finally consummated until Saturday 
last. The new corporation acquires all 
rights and title to the publication and 
will receive the property and subscrip- 
tion lists of the magazine from Robert C. 
Ogden on April 15. The June number of 
the periodical will be the first to bear the 
imprint of the new publishers. 

Erman J. Ridgway of the new corpora- 
tion has for several years been connected 
with Frank A. Munsey and is at present 
the vice-president of the Frank A. Munsey 
Company; John Adams Thayer is a 
director of the Butterick Publishing 
Company, publisher of the Delineator and 
other fashion magazines. Mr. Thayer 
was formerly connected with the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. George W. Wilder, the 
other member of the corporation, is 
president of the Butterick Publishing 
Company. 


ANOTHER WOMAN’S NEWSPAPER. 





Talk of Them Establishing a Daily Paper 
in Chicago. 

There is a project on foot in Chicago 
to establish a new daily paper in that 
city to be owned, edited, and controlled 
by women. Dr. Francis Dickinson, of 
the Harvey Medical College, a prominent 
figure in women’s clubs in Chicago, is to 
be at the head of the organization. 
Associated with her will be Miss Alice S. 
Blount ,who has had considerable experi- 
ence in editorial work. It is thought 
that it will take about $100,000 to put 
the paper on a paying basis and the plan 
is to begin publication as soon as $75,- 
000 has been subscribed. Stock sufficient 
to warrant those interested in going 
ahead with the enterprise is said to have 
been taken already and several good 
contracts for advertising have been 
secured. 

While it is to be essentially a woman’s 
paper, there will be a competent man in 
the editorial chair who knows news and 
‘fakes’? when he sees them. It isthought 
the sporting department will also be 
looked after by a man, though women 
may be trained in that line of work 
later. The object of the new venture ‘is 
stated to be to give Chicago a clean 
newspaper that will tell the truth and 
remain independent of political affilia- 
tions. The promoters lay stress on the 
fact that it will be a paper of news, 
recognizing that that feature cannot be 
lost sight of for a moment if the paper is 
o be made a success. 
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WIN SUNDAY BLUE LAW CASE, 
Charges Against Philadelphia Newspapers 
and Union News Company Dismissed. 


The cases against Philadelphia news- 
papers and the Union News Company, 
charged with violating Philadelphia’s 
blue law of 1794, were dismissed Tuesday 
by Magistrate JamesE. Gorman. In an 
elaborate opinion which he delivered he 
found that there was a defect in the 
complaint by the omission to aver that 
the publication and sale of the news- 
papers on Sunday was not a “necessity” 
and “charity”; that this omission was 
fatal to the prosecution and that if for 





no other reason he would have been |. 


compelled to discharge the defendants. 

“Ifit were necessary, however,” he 
said “to determine this question, I should 
certainly be inclined to decide it as a 
matter of fact only in the affirmative. 
Perhaps no enterprise, whether we view 
newspapers commercially or in a literary 
sense, has made such rapid and marvel- 
lous strides as the public press. It has 
kept abreast and sometimes ahead of the 
wonderful development of the common- 
wealth in growth of population and in 
the various trades and business enter- 
prises, and in a great measure has 
assisted in this developmeut.” 


Minnesota Publishers’ Insurance. 
The Minnesota Publishers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company is the name of 


& new insurance company organized as |: 


the result of a resolution adopted at the 
last meeting of the Minnesota Editorial 
Association. The organization of this 
company was made possible by the 
amendment to the insurance laws of the 
state passed by the legislatureafew days 
ago. As thelaw stood before the passage 
of the amendment any insurance com- 
pany organized on the mutual plan had 
to start with a minimum business of 
$750,000 and have at least 750 policy 
holders, under the amended law there 
need be but $200,000 worth of busi- 
ness at the start and 200 policy holders. 
Over two hundred applications for poli- 
cies are now on file, representing a total 
of more than $297,000 worth of insur- 
ance. It is expected that the company 
will be able to issue its first policy within 
thirty days. The organizers of the com- 
pany consisted of the following pub- 
lishers, the first nine named having been 
elected as the first board of directors: 
C. C. Whitnew, of the Marshall News- 
Messenger; A. N. Dare, of the Elk River 
News; Frank Meyst, of the A. N. Kellogg 
Newspaper Company, Minneapolis; H. L. 
Miller, of the St. Peter Free Press; H. 8. 
Saylor, of the Buffalo Journal; J. L. 
Putnam, of the Granite Falls Tribune; 
8. A. Langum, of the Preston Times; 
David Ramalou, of the A. O. U. W. Guide; 
D. C. Lightbourne, of the Ada Index; 
John E. King, of the Railway and Hotel 
News, and H. P. Hall. 


Dr. Thomas Foster Dead, 

Dr. Thomas Foster, one of the oldest 
newspaper men in the country, is dead at 
San Francisco. He was 85 years old. 
He was connected in an editorial capacity 
with the Philadelphia Public Ledger in 
1836. He went to Minnesota in 1849 
and there became editor of the St. Paul 
Daily Minnesotan. 


BRIEF ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Paul’s Epistle, a weekly published at 
Durham, N.C., by H. W. Paul, has sus- 
pended. 


The Schenectady (N. Y.) Union claims 
11,061 columns of advertising published 
in 1902. 


W. P. Walton, editor of the Lexington 
(Ky.) Morning Democrat, has announced 
that new quarters and equipments will 
be secured for the Democrat within the 
next few months. He will also enlarge 
the plant and install a Duplex press. 


THE DEWEY INTERVIEW. 


J. Martin Miller’s Story in the Newark 
News, Which Has Caused a Sensation. 
The legitimately sensational interview 

of J. Martin Miller, of the Newark Even- 

ing News, with Admiral George Dewey 





ington buzzing with excitement. The 
characteristically bold and independent 
discussion of national and international 


world, A unique feature of the incident 
is the absence of denial from the admiral 
that he was misquoted, misunderstood 
or led into a false position. Following 





J. MARTIN MILLER. 


the course fixed by himselfat Manila Bay 
the admiral did not waste time in look- 
ing for mines, torpedoes or masked bat- 
teries but plunged into the discussion 
with the serene confidence of one who 
knows his business thoroughly. 

There is the man who can, the man 
who dares, and theman who does. It ig 
easy for his countrymen to classify 
Admiral Dewey. The most remarkable 
feature of the interview, after all, is the 
fact that despite the many topics covered 
by the admiral and his independent 
statements he insists on saying that he 
only said what he meantto say. To the 
practical newspaper man the fidelity of 
the admiral is distinctly refreshing. 


Regarding Exclusive Use of a Name, 

The application of Charles Frohman 
for a temporary injunction against the 
Frederick A. Stokes Company to prevent 
it from publishing a Maude Adams calen- 
dar has been denied by Justice Bischoff. 
The decision says that there was no 
apparent attempt to deceive intending 
purchasers; that Miss Adams had retained 
no right to herself to the exclusive use of 
the photographs as illustrations of a 
calendar and could give no exclusive 
right to the plaintiff; and that as the 
use of her name in connection with her 
photographs did not relate to the good 
will of any established business of her 
own she could not restrict the use of her 
name for this purpose to persons whom 
she might designate. 








Loving Cup for Norman E. Mack. 

Norman E. Mack, editorand proprietor 
of the Buffalo Evening Times, was pre- 
sented with a handsome loving cup last 
Saturday as a token of esteem by mem- 
bers of the 13th United States Infantry. 
Mr. Mack hassupplied the regiment, now 
stationed in the Phillippines, with daily 
copies of the Times for more than three 
years and it was as a mark of apprecia- 
tion of this favor thatthecup was given. 
Col. Amman made the presentation 
‘speech. 

Seventy-Eight Years Old. 

The Le Roy (N. Y.) Gazette, one of the 
most prosperous country papers in New 
York, has just passed its seventy-eighth 
year. George E. Marcellus, its present 
owner, has been in charge of the paper 





for over eighteen years. 


continues to keep official circles at Wash- 


topics has staggered the diplomatic | 





PLAN RIVAL. COMIC PAPERS. 


Several Staff Men From Judge to Form 
the Arkell Publishing Company. 


| Asaresult of uncongenial relations, 
which are said to have existed for some 

time in the Judge Company, several 

members of the staff have severed their 
connection with the comic weekly and 
purpose to establish a series of humorous 

_ publications on their own account. 

Last Saturday Grant E. Hamilton, for 

, twenty years the art director of Judge; 
| Eugene Zimmermann (‘‘Zim”), who is 
widely known as a comic artist, and 
W. J. Merrill, for seventeen years the 
business manager of the JudgeCompany, 
| resigned from that company, and, with 

| W. J. Arkell, formerly president of the 
Judge Company, willforma new publish- 
ing firm to be known as ‘The Arkell 
Company.” 

The new organization will issue three 
monthlies, the first to appear April 20. 
It will also conduct one quarterly that 
will not be made up of selections from 
the monthlies, but of new material. The 
members hope to enter the weekly field, 
in direct rivalry with Judge and the 
other comic weeklies, as soon as possible. 
Several well known comic artists have 
already been set to work on illustrations 
for the coming publications. 

{| Thomas H. Evans, who was advertis- 
ing manager of Judge for seven years 
when Mr. Arkell first bought the paper, 

, has been engaged in a similar capacity 
for the new publications. These are the 

| titles of the four periodicals which the 
new publishing firm will issue: 

| Just Fun That’s All, The Foolish 

Book, Smiles, and Fun Quarterly, a 128- 

page quarterly magazine. 

The officers of the Arkell Company are: 
W. J. Arkell, president; Grant Hamilton, 
vice-president; W. J. Merrill, treasurer 
and general manager; E. Zimmerman, 
art director; and Thomas H. Evans, 
advertising manager. 

Well Known Catholic Editor Retires. 

Michael Walsh, a well known Catholic 
editor and proprietor of the Sunday 
Democrat and American Herald, New 
York, has retired from active work be- 
cause of illness. In recognition of his 
thirty years of service a committee of 
clergy and laymen, of which Mgr. Mooney 
is chairman, has been appointed to pre- 
pare a testimonial. Justices O’Brien, 
Fitzgerald and Blanchard, of the Supreme 
Court, and Recorder Goff are the laymen 
on the committee. 

To Start Newspaper in Manila. 

L. A. Burgess Fisher, Jr., son of Major 
G. Burgess Fisher, of Hartford, Conn., 
and one of the best known insurance 
men in New England, is about to start 
for Manila, with a view of establishing 
a@ newspaper there. Mr. Fisher, who is 
but twenty-two years of age, is con- 
nected with the Hartford Times and 
Hartford Globe, and is correspondent for 
the Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 


News Bureau Incorporated. 

The New York News Bureau Associa- 
tion was incorporated at Albany Mon- 
day to gather news and do a publishing 
business. The association is capitalized 
at $100,000. The following are named 
as the directors: F. L. Fischlein, G. N. 
Hamlin and Raymond Beck, all of New 
York city. 


Augustus Thomas Case Adjourned. 
The case of William Sweet, editor of 
the New Rochelle (N. Y.) Pioneer, against 
Augustus Thomas, the playwright, for 
assault, was notconsidered by the grand 
jury at White Plains this week because 
Mrs. Sweet was unable to appear as @ 
witness. The matter bas been adjourned 





until May. 


THE NEW.VIRGINIA DAILY. 














To Be Established at Roanoke in the 
Interests of the Republican Party. 


Prominent Republicans of Virginia met 
on Friday of last week at Roanoke and 
formed definite plans for establishing a 
hew morning paper in that city to boom 
the interests of the Republican party in 
the state. A corporation has been formed 
with a capital of $50,000 to push the 
enterprise, and it is planned to establish 
a first-class up-to-date daily newspaper. 

Those interested in the welfare of the 
new paper are as follows: 

Col. Campbell Slemp, congressman of 
the Ninth district of Virginia, president ; 
R. H. Angell, secretary-treasurer. The 
directors are: R. H. Angell, W. J. 
Camper, of Roanoke; Col. C. B. Slemp, 
Big Stone Gap; Park Agnew, Alexandria, 
Va.; H. P. Gray, Pulaski, Va.; Thos. Lee 
Moore, Christiansburg; P. W. Strothers, 
Pearisburg; J. W. McGavock, Wythe; 
A. P. Gillespie, Tazewell; B. A. Davis, 
Rocky Mount; 8S. Brown Allen, Staun- 
ton; Gen. Stith Bolling, Petersburg; 
Morgan Treat, West Point, Va. 

A big job office is among the plans. 
Two editions daily will be issued, one at 
12 o’clock at night for the eastern part 
of Virginia, and the other at 4 o’clock in 
the morning. 

Speaking of the new paper Col. Camp- 
bell Slemp said : 

“We consider this a most excellent 
point for a newspaper from its central 
location. We had also considered Rich- 
mond and Lynchburg, but Roanoke 
suited our purpose best. We will cater 
to the interests of the Republican party 
and its friends throughout the entire 
state. It will not be. however, entirely a 
political paper, but a business enterprise. 
The plan is to make it entirely self-sup- 
porting if possible, and money enough 
will be put up to keep it in successful 
operation. A charter will be procured at 
once.” 

The name of the paper and members 
of the staff have not yet been selected. 
The aim will be to secure an editor who 
will serve the best interests of the party 
without offending the more conservative 
element. Another meeting of the direc- 
tors will be held in about a week. 





























NEW CORPORATIONS. 


Terre Haute Tribune Company, Terre 
Haute, Ind. Capital, $100,000. Incorpo- 
rators: William Tichenor, Caroline A. 
Hyde and R. E. Lee. 


The C. E. Donnell Newspaper Company, 
New Orleans, to do a publishing and 
printing business. Capital stock, full 
paid, $40,000. Incorporators: Wilfred 
Jones, Sam F. Bleyer, Shelley Groves. 





Officers of the New Haven Publishing 
Corporation, as announced in the cer- 
tificate of organization at Hartford are: 
George M. Wallace, president; Charles 
A. Rich, secretary, and John B. Foley, 
treasurer. 


A charter has been issued here to the 
Fairfax Publishing Company of Martins- 
burg, W. Va., for the purpose of doing a 
general publishing business, with a capi- 
tul stock of $25,000. The incorporators 
are C. W. Boyer, W. C. Klimer, A. B. | 
Noll, John Nadenbousch and H. H. 
Emmert, all of Martinsburg, W. Va. 


Vancouver Paper Sold. 

The Vancouver (Wash.) Register- } 
Democrat, which was edited for nearly 
fifteen years by Thurston Daniels, form- 
erly lieutenant governor of Washington, 
has been sold to M. M. Banister, pro- 
prietor of the Vancouver Columbian. 
The business and subscription list of the 
Register-Democrat has been turned over 
to the Columbian, which is a Republican 
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ENTERTAINS THE PRESIDENT. 
Milwaukee Press Club Has the Honor of 
a Visit From Roosevelt. 


The Milwaukee Press Club has a happy 
faculty of ingratiating itself with promi- 
nent men. One of them can scarcely 
get within hailing distance 'of that city 
without being coralled and ushered into 
the mysterious club rooms, where he is 
shown the time of his life; and the best 
part of it is that the guests are always 
eager to repeat the experience. 

Of these friends of theclub none is more 
enthusiastic in his appreciation than is 
President Roosevelt. When the arrange- 
ments for his visit to Milwaukee were 
being considered last fall, he said: “I 
want half an hour with the newspaper 
men in the unique rooms of the press 
club.” He repeated this desire last 
spring, remembering the few minutes he 
spent in the press club rooms during the 
carnival of 1899. Speaking of that 
happy occasion the Evening Wisconsin 
says: 

“Tt was then that he wore a fool’s cap 
with the rest of the merry group at the 
club rooms and drank his beer out of a 
stein and smoked a corn coband laughed 
and sang and got into the spirit of the 
place at once.” 

At a meeting of the club last week it 
was decided to make President Roosevelt 
an honorary member and to have the 
resolution to that effect and the regula- 
tion admittance card handsomely en- 
grossed by Mark Forrest as a gift to the 
President on the occasion of his visit to 
the club this year. 

It was announced at the meeting that 
Dan B. Starkey, president of the club, 
would present the card to President 
Roosevelt, at the banquet in his honor 
at the club rooms on Friday, April 3. 
This was to break the ice for the brief 
reception and it wasconfidently expected 
that the President would do the rest. 


Roosevelt Invited to Atlantic City. 

Mayor Franklin P. Stoy, who is presi- 
dent of the Atlantic City Press Club, and 
Tuttle C. Walker, of the Atlantic City 
Daily Press, who is chairman of the 
Press Club Invitation Committee, went 
to Washington last week to see Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and to proffer him a 
formal invitation to attend the club 
banquet, which will be held during the 
week of June 22, the date of the annual 
convention of the International League 
of Press Clubs in Atlantic City. The fact 
that President Roosevelt attended the 
banquet last year, when the convention 
was held in Boston, gives Atlantic City 
newspaper men the hope that he will 
visit the city by the sea while the con- 
vention is in session this year. 


Asks Official Papers for New York. 

Assemblyman McCormick has intro- 
duced a bill in the New York Legislature 
authorizing the mayor of Greater New 
York to designate two newspapers, 
daily, weekly or semi-weekly, in the bor- 
oughs of the Bronx, Queens and Rich- 
mond, which shall publish official notices 
exclusively concerning those boroughs. 


Picture Bill Passes the Assembly. 

Senator Elsberg’s bill before the New 
York Legislature to protect people from 
the unauthorized use‘of,their pictures for 
purposes of trade, passed the Assembly 
Tuesday. The bill makes it a misde- 
meanor to use a person’s picture in such 
a way without his written consent, first 
A Sean aN 

Former Editor Kills Himself. 

John W. Parker, 47 years old, formerly 
editor and ¥fpublisher of a paper in 
Mahanoy City, Pa., killed himself Monday 
in*Philadelphia by inhaling gas. He had 
beenj.despondent for some time over 


business affairs. 
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Why do People send messages by telegraph? 
Why not use the mails? 


TO SAVE TIME. 


Why do modern newspapers use Tt service? 
Why don’t they depend upon the ™ exchanges? 


TO SAVE TIME. 


Why do so many papers use the PUBLISHERS 
PRESS report? 


TO GAIN TIME. 
AND SAVE MONEY. 


HOW DO WE DO IT? 
THAT’S EBASY. 


We have the most modern facilities, including the best reporters, editors 


























and operators. 
, If you don’t believe this, give us a trial. 

The PUBLISHERS PRESS ASSOCIATION is prepared to furnish a first- 
class service for both morning and evening papers, and will take pleasure in 


furnishing full particulars upon request for same. 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS 


PUBLISHERS PRESS, 












Park Row Building, New York, 
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less. Four agate lines Situations ‘Wanted free. Discounts for page ads and long time contracts. 


Entered as Second Class Matter in the New York Post fice 
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THE LONDON TIMES EXPERIMENT 


Though it is stated that the news ser- 
vice to the London Times by the Marconi 
wireless telegraphy is so far only an 
interesting experiment, the fact that the 
system has been perfected to such an 
extent that a London newspaper can 
receive daily 200 words of American 
news by this means must warrant great 
confidence in the future of the new 
invention. 

The tolls on cable messages at present 
eonstitute one of the heaviest burdens on 
the modern newspaper. This promises 
to be lifted by the Marconi system. The 
present cable press rate is ten cents per 
word. Now Marconi promisesin time to 
earry press matter at about the same 
rates charged at present between Eng- 
land and France. When the system is 
perfected, some figure that one cent a 
word will not be too low an estimate 
for a press rate. 

There are now 45,000 miles of cable 
between the United States and Europe. 
If the wireless system proves an unquali- 
fied success and rates as low as promised 
are established, it must have an effect on 
commercial interests of immense import- 
ance. With thesuccess of the trial by the 
London Times which promises to give a 
rate of, say, onecenta word, as com- 
pared with the present cable rate of ten 
cents, it must be acknowledged that it is 
an experiment a little more than merely 
interesting. 





ADMIRAL DEWEY’S FAIRNESS. 

It has been some time since an inter- 
view has attracted such widespread 
attention as the one with Admiral George 
Dewey, which was secured through the 
enterprise of the Newark Daily News last 
week and published in that paper. It 
was taken up by the metropolitan press 
all over the country, copied and com- 
mented upon, and still continues to be 
the talk of diplomatic circles in Wash- 
ington. Theinterview itself was charac- 
teristic of Admiral Dewey, but his stand 
in regard to it, when it was brought to 
the attention of the officials, was even 
more so. He has consistently refused to 
retract anything, and he still insists 
that he said only what he meant to say 
There is no effort on his part to shift the 
responsibility upon the shoulders of the 
newspaper representative, or to give the 
impression that he was misquoted or put 
in a false position. 

The attitude of Admiral Dewey in this 
regard is in sharp contrast with that of 
a@ good many public men who have been 
interviewed by a newspaper representa- 
tive and then been taken to task about 
it. To squirm’out and lay all the blame 
—if there is any—on the reporter is so 
easy and has become such a common 





practice that the stand which Admiral 
Dewey has taken in this recent matter 
stands out as a sort of a little oasis in 
the experiences of newspaper men with 
public characters. The admiration in 
which Admiral Dewey has always been 
held for his treatment of the press has 
been only increased by the eminent fair- 
ness which he has displayed in regard to 
this recent incident. 





WOMEN IN JOURNALISM. 


The way women have been surging to 
to the front lately in journalism, as 
instanced by the paper in Cambridge, 
Mass., and by the prospective establish- 
ment of a daily in Chicago with a staff 
wholly feminine, has called forth consid- 
erable comment, both serious and other- 
wise, from the press. Noting the 
observations of one of its contemporaries 
on the subject, the Washington Post 
says: 

“The New York Commercial appears 
to be looking to a number of women in 
Cambridge, Mass., for valuable work 
toward the solution of ‘the journalistic 
problems of the twentieth century.’ 
Having secured possession of the Cam- 
bridge Press, these women have under- 
taken its regular production, doing all 
the work of news-gathering, writing, 
editing, typesetting, etc., and employing 
only one male person, to wit, the press- 
man. He is employed because of the 
arduous character of his vocation. The 
Commercial says: 

“*The venture promises hopefully. 
Women.are a great and valuable auxil- 
iary to the daily press in all cities, so 
why should they not, with the knowl- 
edge acquired, conduct separately and 
successfully their own newspaper? There 
are many branches of newspaper work— 
politics and the like—where women can 
never hope to excel, but in most there is 
nothing to hinder. Of all the occupa- 
tions for the sex, especially for women 
of originality, of ideas, and of executive 
ability, the profession of journalism pos- 
sesses advantages superior to most of 
the others in which they have enlisted 
with success.’ 

** All that is true enough, but it should 
not be permitted to create the impres- 
sion that there is any unfair discrimina- 
tion against women in journalism or in 
the printing business. Women who 
know how to make themselves useful 


-|arein demand on all important news- 


papers, but there is much work in news 
gathering for which they are entirely 
unsuited, just as there are duties in that 
line to which a male reporter should not 
be assigned. The vast domain of liter- 
ature is wide open to women, and their 
compensation has no relation to the 
matter of sex. The rule of printers’ 
unions give women anequal chance with 
men. We can seeno particular objection 
to the Cambridge enterprise, but the ideal 
newspaper will never be the exclusive 
product of either sex.” 

Referring to the enterprise of the Chi- 





cago women in their gan to establish a 
daily which they will publish on their 


own account the New York World 
observes: 
“The interesting thing about the 


Chicago project to establish a newspaper 


_| to be controlled, edited and published by 


women is that the invasion of journalism 
by the sex has become so general as to 
make this venture possible, with more 
than a likelihood of success. 

“The ranks of pressmen and stereo- 
typers have not yet been opened to 
women, but in all other departments of 
newspaper making they are now repre- 
sented in numbers. As editors, editorial 
writers, reporters, business managers, 
cashiers, auditors, circulators, they now 
possess a full and intimate acquaintance 
with a realm which in the last genera- 
tion, except for a few Jenny Junes, Kate 
Field and Elizabeth Cady Stantons, was 
exclusively man’s. 

“It is now feasible to fill all the respon- 
sible posts in a daily newspaper office of 
any but the first class with women of 
proved competence. 

“The emancipation of the sex has gone 
far in making it thus possible to recruit 
a full staff from newspaper workers. No 
other nation can point to anything 
comparable with this in feminine pro- 
gress. The restraining traditions which 
the German Kaiser summarized in his 
recommended restriction of women to 
church, children and kitchen are too 
powerful on the Continent to be broken 
by the most persistent propaganda of 
women leaders. The restriction remains 
intact in Germany, while here it is a rope 
of sand.” 

The New York Sun in its usual facetious 
manner devotes nearly a column on its 
editorial page to the prospects of a 
woman’s afternoon paper in Chicago. 
Among other things it says: 

“An afternoon newspaper conducted 
by women is soon to see the light, or the 
smoke, in Chicago. If our Chicago con- 
temporaries are not mistaken, the estab- 
lishment of such ajournalis not a dream, 
hope, hallucination or mere project. 
Advertising contracts have been made 
with its business managers. One adver- 
tiser has hired a page for a year. Most 
of the capital of $100,000 deemed neces- 
sary for the beginning of the enterprise 
has been subscribed for. The sum is 
modest, but most women are naturally 
or by habit more economical than men. 
Still, it will takea good deal of money to 
make the newspaper mare go. Doubt- 
less there are other hundred thousands 
in the stocking. For business, and not 
pleasure. is the purpose of the founders 
of the new concern. The woman’s daily 
is not meant to be an organ of whimsies, 
freaks, special philanthropies, great or 
little moral reforms. Dr. Frances Dick- 
inson, a conspicuous intellectual figure 
of Chicago and one of the brightest lights 
of the multitudinous women’s clubs, is to 
be the editor; and sheis resolved to have 
‘a newspaper, first, last and all the 
time.’ She is not going to make it a 
champion of woman suffrage or liquor 
prohibition or any other ‘cause’ or 
‘movement,’ wide or narrow, wise or 
cranky. She means to have the news 
and all the different kinds of news. 

“Plenty of women are making a good 
living by writing for the daily newspa- 
pers. Many of them have an alertness 
of mind, a faithfulness in the matter of 
facts and an imagination and inventive- 
ness when they come to original work 
that make their contributions appre- 
ciated. In the larger field offered them 
by a newspaper, where they are the prin- 
cipals and not the accessories, why should 
they not win new laurels and put the 
noses of the trousered reporters out of 
joint? It is the fears rather than the 
hopes of men that would prompt them 





to diene water on a woman’s news- 
paper. For that will be still another 
fortification of sex taboo, one more of 
the many and too successful efforts to 
drive Mere Man out of business. Let us 
accept or try to forget inescapable Fate, 
the woman editor of the universe. 

“Dr. Dickinson says nothing about 
that somewhat fishlike jest, the ‘Man’s 
Page.’ Still, we hope she will decide to 
have one. Written by women with a 
gift for jabbing ‘men folks’ with a bare 
bodkin, it would be at once a terror and 
a joy. Whatever she decides to put in or 
leave out, we await the first number of 
her newspaper with keen expectation. 
Forever float that standard sheet, and 
may it find ‘angels’ ever bright and fair 
and forehanded !” 


CLIPPED EDITORIAL. 





*& DEFENDER OF LIBERTY. 


The fund of $50,000 established by the 
San Francisco Examiner for the defense 
of newspaper men assaulted in the dis- 
charge of their duties ought to be in- 
creased by contributions from other 
sources until it becomes so formidable as 
to menace the entire brood of crooks 
who in this way are interfering with the 
independence of the press. Moneycando 
almost anything in this world, and when 
it appears that men. who assault re- 
porters will be prosecuted to the full 
extent of the law by lawyers well paid 
for their work, that offense will be placed 
upon the same plane as murder, arson, 
burglary and other infamous crimes. 

Within the past two months three 
assaults have been committed upon news- 
paper men serving the San Francisco 
papers. A Post reporter was beaten by 
men interested in the business of coursing 
in San Mateo county because he had seen 
fit to criticise the sport. A Chronicle 
reporter was assaulted at Martinez by a 
gang of contractors because he had, in 
the discharge of his duties, exposed some 
of their questionable transactions. An 
Examiner reporter was attacked at San 
Jose the other day because he had sent 
to his paper a photograph of a deputy 
sheriff who objected to having his pleas- 
ant countenance published for the enter- 
tainment of the public. . 

All of these affairs were utterly unjusti- 
fiable; in each case the reporter was 
simply doing his duty—gathering facts 
for the readers of his newspaper and 
acting under instructions issued in the 
public interest. The work being per- 
formed was entirely impersonal. The 
reportorial duty was just as legitimate 
as any other occupation, with the added 
feature that it is always peculiarly a 
public trust. When these men were as- 
saulted a blow was struck at the state, 
and it should be the duty of the state to 
defend them. 

It is highly proper, but should be un- 
necessary for the newspapers themselves 
to defend their privileges. The fund 
established by the Examiner is to be 
disbursed in the defence, not alone of 
reporters on that paper whoare assault- 
ed, but of reporters on any other paper 
where the facts render the attack un- 
justifiable. In other words, an assault 
which is the outgrowth of an honest per- 
formance of duty will cause Mr. Hearst 
to put $50,000, if necessary, at the 
disposal of the outraged newspaper man. 
Such a sum of money will hardly be 
required to bring about a vigorous pros- 
ecution, because, if the issue is squarely 
made, public opinion will side with the 
reporters and the courts and juries will 
do their duty. —San Franci isco Post. 


Paper Trade Conditions. 

Conditions that are in the main favor- 
able prevail in the paper trade and 
industry, says the Paper Mill. The de- 
mand for paper is not as extensive as it 
was during the late fall and early winter ; 
but it is sufficiently steady to keep every- 
body engaged in the manufacture or sale 
of paper fairly busy. As yet there is no 
accumulation of stock in the hands of the 
jobbers, although some of the mills, it is 
reported, are beginning to manufacture 
stock sizes. 
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PERSONALS. 





George R. Kiaee has resigned as 
editor of the Ledger Monthly, New York. 


F. W. Nevin, editor of the Pittsburg 
Leader, has returned home after a vaca- 
tion trip through the South, 





J.Q. Thompson, editor of the Wash- 
ington Chronicle, is convalescing from a 
month’s serious illness from grip. 


Henry Peterson, editor of the Green 
Bay (Wis.) Review, has retired from 
newspaper work to enter the ministry. 


Chester 8. Lord, managing editor of 
the New York Sun, has been re-elected 
secretary of the LotosClub of New York. 


Asher C. Hinds has been made editor of 
the Portland (Me.) Press, to fill the 
vacancy made by the death of Lemuel 
H. Cobb. 


Wallace Odell, publisher of the North 
Tarrytown (N. Y.) News, was married 
last week to Miss Emily Hubbell, of 
Mount Vernon. 


Tilden Adamson, who has for some 
time been on the staff of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, has resigned and is now with the 
New York World. 


Charles FE. Gray, city editor of the 
Wilmington (N. C.) Evening Journal, 
will be married to Miss Nellie F. Grace, 
of Philadelphia, on April 15. 


Frank Harris, editor of the Ocala 
(Fla.) Banner, who has been prominently 
mentioned as a candidate for governor 
of his state, has declined to accept the 
nomination. 


Miss Minnie Jean Nisbet, of Toronto, 
has been made Canadian correspondent 
of the Chicago Musical Leader, which 
recently bought the Concert Goer, pub- 
lished in New York. 


Don C. Seitz, business | manager of the 
New York World, delivered an address 
before the boys’ Sunday school class of 
the All Souls’ Universalist Church of 
Brooklyn last Sunday. 


R. B. Kennedy, who has been manag- 
ing editor of the Onawa (Ia.) Gazette 
during the past year, has resigned his 
position and returned to Chicago, where 
he has a position on the Daily News, 


Norman F. Woodlock, editor of the 
Wall Street Journal, was in Washington 
last Saturday. He called on tie Presi- 
dent, Secretary Shaw, and Assistant 
Secretaries Armstrong and Ailes during 
his stay. 


J. Warren T. Mason, of the London 
office of the Publishers Press, who has 
been visiting his father in New York on 
his wedding trip, sailed for England 
aboard the Cunard liner Etruria on 
Saturday. ye 

Edwin A. Nye, editor-in-chief of the Des 
Moines News, was the principal speaker 
of the Business Men’s Association of 
Newton, Ia., one evening last week. 
C. F. Rhinehart, editor of the Newton 
Daily Herald, acted as toastmaster. 


Maj. W. W. Screws, of the Montgomery 
(Ala.) Advertiser, is prominently men- 
tioned for the presidency of the National 
Editorial Association, which meets in 
Omaha on July 8. Maj. Screws is now 
third vice-president of the national 
organization. 


William 8S. Bowdoin has resigned from 
the staff of the Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion of Springfield, O., to become one of 
the editors.on the Independent, New 
York. Mr. Bowdoin is well known both 
as a newspaper writer anda contributor 
to leading magazines. 


Robert L. O’Brien, ‘@ member of the 





editorial staff of the Boston Transcript, 
is in Kansas City gathering material for 
a series of articles for his paper on the 
progress of the West and the enterprise 
of its people. Mr. O’Brien will visit all 
the principal cities of the West before 
returning to Boston. 


8. S. Carvalho, general business man- 
ager of the Hearst-newspapers, who has 
been in Europe for some time, returned 
Wednesday on the Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse. 


Harry Colman, day ‘manager of the 
Washington office of the Associated 
Press, and Robert H. Hazzard, of the 
Publishers Press Washington bureau, 
are with President Roosevelt on his 
western trip. 

W. V. M’KEAN DEAD. 
For Twenty-five Years Editor of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


William Vincent McKean, who was 
editor-in-chief and general manager of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger from 
1864 to 1891, died last Sunday morning 
at his home in Philadelphia. He was 
invited to join the Ledger’s staff at the 
time that paper was acquired by George 
W. Childs on Dec. 3, 1864, and from that 
time until 1891 was largely instrumental 
in shaping policy. 

Mr. McKean was born in Philadelphia 
Oct. 15, 1820, and was of Scotch-Irish 





ancestry. In 1846 he began the study of | 
law, and about this time received a 

gov ernment appointment, which he held 

four years, contributing meanwhile as a 
volunteer newspaper writer. He then | 

resigned to join Col. John W. Forney as | 
associate editor of the Pennsylvanian. 

In April, 1853, Col Forney, who had 
became clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, asked Mr. McKean to remove to} 
Washington to take the chief clerkship | 
and charge of the public money disbursed 
by the House. This position he held | 
three years, and was then appointed 
examiner in the Patent Office by Presi- 
dent Pierce. A few months later he 
resigned to become James Buchanan’s 
private secretary, pending the Presiden- 
tial canvass. 

During the Civil War Mr. McKean was 
chief editorial writer on the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. He was editor of the National 
Almanac Record for 1864, published in 
Philadelphia, London and Paris. He 
was the author of the report favoring a 
money order system for the United States 


in 1858, of “What the Navy Did During |" 


the War,” 
paign.” 

Mr. McKean was prominently identified 
with the Commission for the Relief of 
Soldiers’ Families during the Civil War, 
with the Sanitary Fair, the Chicago Fire 
Relief Committee and the Centennial 
Exhibition. 


and of “‘ Gen. McClellan’s Cam- 


OBITUARY NOTES. 


Anson O. Kittridge, once editor of the 
Iron Age and the Metal Worker, New 
York, is dead. 


William N. Byers, founder of the Rocky 
Mountain News, the first daily news- 
paper published in Denver, is dead. He 
was 72 years old. 


Col. D. C. Kennedy, founder of the 
Springfield (Mo.) Leader in 1867, and 
for twenty-seven years its editor, died at 
Springfield Monday. — 





Dudley E. German, te telegraph editor of 
the Washington Times, who went to 
Washington several years ago from 
Hoboken, died last week. 


The Daily Trade Record, 2 a New York 
morning newspaper devoted to matters 
concerning the textile industries and 
trades, has reduced its price from 10 
cents a copy to 5 cents, 
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Special to Tae EpiToR AND PUBLISHER. 
Boston, Mass., April 2, 1903. | 
Asha Heinze, one of the clerks in the | 
House of Representatives at Washington, 
has returned to Portland, Me., where he 
takes full charge of all departments of 
the Press. 


The Portland (Me.) Argus has recently 
added to their equipment by the instal- 
lation of several linotype machines. 


Col, Arthur E. Clark, manager of the 
Manchester (N. H.) Mirror, is being men- 
tioned as the next Republican governor 
of the old Granite state. 


Harold M. Render, superintendent of 
the art and engraving department of the 
Manchester (N. H.) Union, has been a 
Boston visitor this week. 


Cigars were passed around at the Bos- 
ton Traveler office early in the week by 
John Lewis, sporting editor of the paper, 
who is the father of a bouncing baby 
boy. 


W. T. Adams has been made editor of 
the Winchester (Ky.) Sun-Sentinel. 











Of course you want more adver- 
tising in your paper, especially local 
advertising. 

THE RETAILER & ADVER- 
TISER, formerly BRAINS, can help 
you to get more and better adver- 
tising from your local merchants, 

Drop us @ line and we’ll tell you 
all about it. 

RETAILER & ADVERTISER, 


9) NASSAU STREET NEW YORK 




















EADQUARTERS FOR 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


For All Machines. 

Carbon, Manifold and full lineof TYPE- 
WRITER LINEN Papers, warranted to 
give absolute satisfaction. Please send for 
samples, prices and circulars of Keating’s 
Cleaning Brush. 

THE S. T. SMITH CO., 
10 Park Place, New York. 


The 
Lackawanna 
Habit 


ONCE CONTRACTED 
HARD TO BREAK 


Any one of the numerous Lackawanna 
Railroad passenger trains between 
New York and Buffalo, Chicago and 
St. Louis will give it to you. Smooth 
roadbed, luxurious sleeping and 
parlor cars, a la carte dining service, 
roomy coaches, courteous train- 
men, absence of smoke and dust 
are the causes. Ticket offices af 


NEW VORK BUFFALO 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 

















ESTABLISHED 1827. 


THOMAS WILDES, 
246 Water Street, N. Y. 
STEREOTYPE, ELECTROTYPE, 
LINOTYPE, MONOTYPE AND 

BABBITT METALS. 








SEATTLE, 





HEART to HEART 


Talk for just a line or two. Have you 
something you want introduced in the 
West? If so, you can find no better 
way than through THE COMMON- 
WEALTH. Unsurpassed typographical 
appearance, more good reading, more 
artistic ads; and finds 
more FIRST CLASS HOMES than 
any other Weekly in the West. 


THE COMMONWEALTH, 


THE ARCADE, 


its way into 


WASHINGTON, 
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THE ADVERTISING W 


TIPS FOR BUSINESS MANAGERS_ 
N. W, Ayer & Son, of Philadelphia, are 
placing the advertising for Collier’s 
Weekly. ’ 
Woodbury, Ltd., advertising agents, 
150 Fifth avenue, New York, are asking 
for rate cards. 


The Myers Advertising Agency, Powers 
Building, Rochester, N. Y., is asking 
rates from papers over the country. 


Hotel Champlain, at Bluff Point, N. Y., 
is being advertised in the leading maga- 
zines by the Frank Presbrey Agency. 


The Chichester Chemical Company re- 
newals are going out through the J. 
Walter Vhompson Agency, New York. 


It is said that the J. Walter Thompson 
Agency is about to place the advertis- 
ing for Fisk, Clark & Flagg, the large 
netwear house. 


The Frank Presbrey Advertising 
Agency are putting out the advertising 
for the Armstrong cork bath mat in the 
leading magazines. 


Advertising for the new Matthewson 
Hotel at Narragansett Pier, R. 1., is be- 
ing placed by the E. P. Remington 
Agency, New York. 


J. E. Sullivan, of the American Sports 
Publishing Company, 16 Park Place, 
New York, is sending out the usual one- 
time announcement of the Spaulding 
Catalog. 


Ayer Gets American Tobacco Business. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, of Philadelphia have 
secured control of the advertising of the 
American Tobacco Company. ‘I'he ap- 
propriation for this business is said to 
amount to about $700,000. 


Shannon Gets Two More Papers. 

R. J. Shannon, special newspaper repre- 
sentative at 150 Nassau street, New 
York, has added the El Paso (Tex.) 
News and the South Bend (Ind.) Trib- 
une to his list of papers. 


A New Special Agents’ Directory. 

L. Klebahn, newspaper representative, 
Temple Court, New York, has about com- 
pleted a new directory of the New York 
Special agents and of the advertising 
agencies east of Buffalo. The book will 
be sent to these agents and agencies free 
Ofcharge. = 

NOTES ON PUBLICATIONS. 

The publication office of the New Eng- 
land Stationer and Printer has been 
moved from Springfield to 180 High 
street, Holyoke, Mass. 


The March number of Young’ Maga- 
zine, New York, contained a clever little 
story by La Touche Hancock, entitled 
“*An Ambiguous Ancestry.” 

The leading editorial in Wilshire’s 
Magazine for April ig Senator Hoar’s 
Broad Creed and the frontispiece is a 
striking portrait of the venerable senator. 
The editor pays his respects, in this num- 
ber, to the Mysterious Mr. Hearst. 


Linotype Shipments. 


During the past week the Linotype 
Company has shipped machines to the 
following offices for the establishment of 
new plants: Lewisburg (Pa.) Journal, 
Junior; Grand Rapids, Mich., Frank A. 
Onderdonk; Parkersburg (W. Va.) Senti- 
nel, 2; Elgin (Ill.) Courier Publishing 
Company, El Reno (Okla.) Democrat. 

Besides the above, additions have been 
made to plants in these offices: Easton 
(Pa.) Free Press Publishing Company; 
New York, Mail & Express Company; 
Dallas (Tex.) News, 2; Lexington (Ky.) 
Leader, 2; Milwaukee (Wis.) Germania 
Publishing Company. 
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TREND OF ADVERTISING. 


Many Concerns Will Increase Their Ap- 
propriations— One Hundred Interviewed. 


More Business, a new advertising 
monthly published in New York by 
William Borsodi, has interviewed one 
hundred advertisers, among them the 
Franklin Mills, the University Society, 
Ostermoor Company, the Proctor & Gam- 
ble Company, Packard Piano Company, 
Lyon & Healy, Keystone Watch Com- 
pany, Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills, 
International Silver Company, etc., and 
a large number of other large concerns. 
To the question whether they intend to 
increase the volume of their advertising, 
and if so why, forty-seven concerns out 
oi a hundred replied in the affirmative. 
Among these forty-seven firms are fifteen 
who have advertised fifteen years or 
longer, and only three whose advertising 
covers a period of less than three years. 
About ten firms volunteered the informa- 
tion that they would advertise to the 
same extent in future as they have done 
for some time past, stating that they had 
all the business they could possibly 
handle. Some thirty of the interviewed 
firms claimed they would not enlarge 
their advertising appropriation, giving 
as a reason the fact that they could not 
increase their facilities quick enough to 
supply the demand for their products 
which further advertising on their part 
would surely create. Others said that 
they did not care to increase their 
advertising for some time, as they had 
just begun business, and preferred to 
proceed slowly, to feel their way, so to 
say. The cases were remarkably few 
where the sum expended for advertising 
was to be cut down in the future owing 
to failure or poor results. 

Some of the parties approached said 
they would increase the number of pub- 
lications used, but decrease the space. 
Those, however, who intended to decrease 
the number of publications and increase 
the space predominated. One concern, 
steady advertisers for twenty-seven 
years, uses but six papers, while another 
divides the advertising appropriation 
among over five thousand publications. 
One advertiser whose advertisment cov- 
ers one-half inch space in twenty papers 
says: ‘ We will not increase our adver- 
tising, but would do so if it could be 
madetopay.”’ Few changed the method 
of publicity once adopted. Those who 
did make a change in the majority of 
cases entrusted the new work to agents, 
finding it to be notonly moreconvenient, 
but also more profitable. Among the 
youngest advertisers interviewed is the 
Keystone Watch Case Company, which 
started advertising only a year ago. 
Now it avails itself of nearly 1,000 
publications and is steadily increasing 
the number of publications as well as 
the space to be used therein. 

The conclusion to be deduced from the 
statements and experience of advertisers 
of all kinds and classes is that advertis- 
ing must and does pay, no matter 
whether one hundred dollars are expend- 
ed or as many thousands. Itis only a 
matter of using the advertising appro- 
priation, whatever the sum may be, ina 
judicious and proper manner. 





Special T. P. A. Edition. 

The Richmond Times-Dispatch will 
issue a special edition on May 6, devoted 
to the interests of the Travelers’ Protec- 
tive Association. The number will be 
circulated widely throughout the United 
States. 





A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed at Trenton by the A. C. Graw Com- 
pany, of Camden, publishers of the New 
Jersey Gazette, a temperance paper, 
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REPUTATION IN ADVERTISING. 


AGRICULTURAL ADVERTISING. 


How Some Brands Are Made to Connote | Some of the Things That It Pays to Put 
the Product as a Whole. | Before the Farmers. 


Why is it that, when baking powder | Primarily, or rather technically, agri- 
is mentioned, the names of one or two cultural advertising appeals to a con- 
brands at once come to my mind; why, | stituency of producers and _ dealers 
when soap is spoken of, do people think | making and selling goods needed on the 
of a certain few kinds? Or, when sarsa- farm, as an agricultural institution, says 
parilla or root beer are being discussed, | Chit-Chat in the Milwaukee Sentinel. Up 
why is it that nine out of ten people will | to a relatively recent period this con- 
name the same makers? stituency has accordingly comprised 

It’s because all have beenso constantly | only the breeders of live-stock, the raisers 
and thoroughly advertised that their | of seed, the manufacturers of agricultural 
names have become household words. | implements and the like. The growth of 
And the same can be said of scores of mail order publications and the develop- 
other articles of every description. They | ment of rural free delivery, however, is 
have been advertised day after day and | bringing a change over the face of the 
year after year in the newspapers and | harvest moon. 
the magazines and by other means. I have been wondering for years why 

Speak of New York or Boston and cer-| such advertisers as the shaving soap 
tain immense stores are suggested. Why? | manufacturers neglect farm papers. This 
They advertise, and, like the makers of | js clearly their legitimate field. More 
baking powders, soaps and proprietary | farmers shave themselves than of any 
articles, spend thousands of dollars! other class of people. Where are the 
every year advertising. They use the| men with furnaces and heaters? They 
newspapers freely because they can put fail to realize the value of country trade 
their announcements before people more gs yet. Evidently they picture the farmer 
frequently, quickly and cheaply than by | sitting before an open fireplace or cutting 
the other measures which they employ | wood for an old-fashioned stove. There 
as an adjunct to their newspaper adver- | are thousands of farmhouses that should 





tising. 

In every city there are several concerns 
which are the largest in their respective 
lines. They are known by everybody 
in town and in thesurrounding territory. 
It will be observed that these concerns 
are liberal users of newspaper advertis- 
ing, and that their advertisements 
appear practically every day. 

It is by means of their advertising that 
they have gained their widespread repu- 
tation and they continue to advertise 
because they find it profitable to do so. 

It is possible forany merchant to cause 
his name to become so associated with 
that of his city that to mention one is to 
suggest the other. There is no way by 
which this can be done more easily and 
cheaply than by using the newspapers. 
They enable a merchant to keep before 
the public, day in and day out, so con- 
stantly and persistently that his name 
and business become household words.— 
Portland (Me.) Express. 


Kansas City Club’s Election. 
The Advertising Men’s Club, of Kansas 


City, met last week and elected the fol-| 


lowing officers for the ensuing year: 
Fred Taylor, of the John Taylor Dry 
Goods Company, president; G. A. Gurley, 
of the Armour Packing Company, vice- 
president; and N. G. Sweetland, man- 
ager of the Nebraska Clothing Company, 
secretary and treasurer. The member- 
ship fee was raised from $1 to $10 for 
individuals and to $25 for firms, in order 
to provide a fund for the entertainment 
of guests of the club from other cities, 
who are frequently invited to attend its 
dinners. 


| have hot air, hot water orsteam heaters, 
| and would have if such things were pre- 
| sented to them aright. Every editor of 
an agricultural paper every year gets 
inquiries about these things. Many 
farmers have them, others are always 
| wanting to know. Fuel has got to be 
| an item on the farm as elsewhere, and 
farmers are figuring on saving it. They 
want to heat their houses in thecheapest 
;and least troublesome way. Help is 
scarcer in the farmhouse than anywhere 
else on earth. Farmers want to save 
labor as well as fuel; not only want, 
but are forced to do so. They have the 
means to pay for heaters and the dispo- 
sition to put them in. All they need is a 
proper presentation of the subject. ‘Whe 
cost of living in cities has advanced so 
much that thousands of people, and 
many getting good wages at that, are liv- 
ing up toevery centthey make. Farmers 
| are the only class of working people in 
| this country to-day who are living com- 
fortably, within their means, who are 
| receiving more for their products without 
materially increasing the cost of produc- 
tion, who are not worrying about the 
‘landlord or the grocery bill, who are 
buying luxuries because they can afford 
them. Why, then, should their trade be 
neglected ? 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger of last 
Saturday contained approximately 25,- 
000 lines of paid advertising, all of which 
was carefully censored to exclude catch- 
penny schemes and objectionable medical 

advertisements, which if admitted would 
have greatly increased theamount. The 
Public Ledger has gained nearly 500,000 
lines in general advertising over the cor- 


| responding period of last year. 
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ST. LOUIS STAR’S NEW HOME. 


Handsome Ten-Story Building Now in 
Course of Erection. 


The new building of the St. Louis Star, 
now in the course of construction, will 
occupy a corner in what is known as 
New St. Louis, which is now rapidly 
centering on either side of the site selected 
for the Star’s new home. The location 
at the corner of Twelfth and Olive streets 
affords excellent opportunities in the 
matter of light and arrangement of space, 
so important to a newspaper plant. 

The style of architecture is that of the 
modern school of French Renaissance. 
The first three stories are to be construct- 
ed of Carthage white marble, with hand- 
some collonade effects on the Twelfth 
and Olive street fronts, There will be 
large marble entrances, beautifully 
carved, on either side, and other carving 
and decoration will add to the exterior 
appearance. The upper stories will be 
constructed in cream, dull enameled 
brick, and a striking feature will be the 
quoined effect in terra cotta of the corner 
of the building. The interior will have 
every equipment of a modern up-to-date 
office building, and a most attractive 
feature of its decoration will be the cor- 
ridor on Olive street designed in the 
Roman-Dorie style of architecture and 
finished with imported marble. The 
building with steel construction will be 
absolutely fireproof. It will be ten stories 
high, the Star to occupy the first, third 
anc tenth floors and the basement, the 
remainder being designed for office 
rooms. 

The plant will be equipped with every 
known improved mechanical device for 
printing-a newspaper. The power will 
be electrical throughout. The press 
room, situated in the basement, will con- 
tain two quadruple and one triple-deck 
press, capable of printing 75,000 news- 
papers per hour. The basement will be 
eighteen feet in height, built with entre 
sol story around the entire building, 
about 25 feet in width, by a combined 
length of 200 feet, to be used as the mail- 
ing and distributing rooms. 

The site of the new building is in the 
district where activity is centering in 
the recent expansion of the business part 
of the city. 

The opening of Pine and Chestnut 
streets for the World’s Fair drivewavs 
will begin in the spring. The new hotels 
to be built in anticipation of the World’s 
Fair business all point to Twelfth street 
as the center of action in business life for 
the next two years, when St. Louis will 
be the great objective point of conti- 
nental travel. 


Western Berth for Charles E. Kloeber. 

Charles E. Kloeber, Jr., has assumed 
the managing editorship of the Tacoma 
(Wash.) Evening News. Mr. Kloeber 
has served as foreign correspondent for 
the Associated Press, and was formerly 
city editor and news editor of the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Times. He represented 
the Associated Press in China in the 
Boxer troubles, and later became day 
manager of the New York office of the 
Associated Press, which place he resigned 
to join the staff of the Tacoma News. 


A Southern Industrial Paper. 

A feature of the second number of the 
Southern Industrial and Real Estate 
Guide, a monthly just established in Nor- 
folk, Va., and devoted to the develop- 
ment of the South, isan account of the 
Jamestown Exposition, to be held in 
1907. On the front page is a cut of 
Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, president of the 
exposition. The paper has a pleasing 
appearance and shows every indication 
of being successful. 


The plant of the Norfolk (Neb.) Press 
was destroyed by fire last week. 
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CLUBS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Newspaper publishers in and around 
Ashland, Ky., have recently organized 
the Tri-State Press Association. 


The next annual meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Press Association will probably be 
held at Hot Springs on July 28. 


The Democratic Editorial Association 
of the State of New York give a banquet 
at Albany, April 13, the anniversary of 
the death of Thomas Jefferson. 


The Southern California Editorial 
Association will hold its annual meeting 
at Idyllwild in the San Jacinto moun- 
tains during the second week of June. 
J. P. Baumgartner, of the Pasadena Star, 
is president of the association. 


The itinerary of the Iowa Editorial 
Association excursion to Texas includes 


the following: Start from Des Moines | 


April 3, going through Kansas City, 
Muskogee, Galveston, Houston, Fort 
Worth, San Antonio and Dallas, return- 
ing to Des Moines April 11. 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the 


Republican editors of the Seventh District | 


of Kansas was held last week in Hutch- 
inson. Three of the members of the as- 
sociation present are candidates for 
election to the State Legislature. They 
were Victor Murdock, managing editor 
of the Wichita Eagle; A. A. Richards, 
editor of the Wellington Mail, and Sena- 
tor Fred Dumont Smith, editor of the 
Kinsley Mercury. A formal program was 
carried out, but by far the most interest- 
ing feature of the meeting was the politi- 
cal talk. These officers of the association 
were re-elected: Ira H. Clark, of the 
Great Bend Register, president; J. C. 
Scott, of the Scott City News-Lever, vice- 
president; Gerald Volk, of the Wichita 
Kegister, secretary; T. A. Cordry, of the 
Hutchinson News, treasurer. 


} 


CHANGES IN INTEREST. 


Frank Clouds has sold the Centerville 
(Ind.) News-Record to Charles Bloom, 
of the New Paris (O.) Mirror. 


W. D. Ascough, a real estate man, has 
purchased the Colorado City (Col.) Iris 
for a consideration of $3,200. 


Miss M. H. Truesdale has disposed of 
her interests in the daily and weekly 
Call-Leader at Elwood, Ind., to E. E. 
Fornshell. 


The Callao (Mo.) Herald has been sold 
to Capt. George T. Clark, and his son, 
Arthur A. Clark, who formerly edited a 
paper in Pine Village, Ind. 


Webster Atkinson has purchased the 
interests of his partners and is now sole 
editor and proprietor of the Burlington 
County Democrat of Mt. Holly, N. J. 


The Brazil (Ind.) printing office has 
been sold by I. V. Havlin to W. H. Glide- 
| well, formerly editor and. proprietor of 
| the Greensburg Era. The consideration 
| paid is said to have been $6,500. 


State Senator Frank P. Glazier has 
| purchased the Chelsea (Mich.) Standard 
| from O. T. Hoover, who has lately been 
|appointed postmaster of that place. 
Glenn Stimson, a nephew of Senator 
Glazier, will conduct the paper. 





Innovation in Western Publishing. 

Leonard Fowler, editor of the Com- 
monwealth, an illustrated weekly review 
published at Seattle and claiming the 
entire Northwest as its field, has inaug- 
urated a series of special monthly num- 
bers of that publication, each bearing 
some topical title. This scheme of printing 
a monthly edition of the weekly to corre- 
spond with the Sunday issue of a daily 
newspaper is original in the West with 





Mr. Fowler. 





COTTON IN PAPER MAKING. 


Process Patented by Which the Entire 
Plant May be Utilized for Pulp. 


It is purposed to utilize the entire cot- 
ton plant root, stem and branch, in an 
improved process for the manufacture of 
paper pulp, a patent for which has just 
been issued to James U. Coleman and 
Klliott Toxey, of Mobile, Ala. Itis aimed 
to provide as a substitute for the ordi- 
nary wood pulp, a pulp which shall not 
only be cheaper but from which a finer, 
denser and tougher paper may be 
manufactured. 

“TIncarrying ourinvention into effect,” 
say the inventors, “we utilize mature 
cotton plants, including the stalks, roots, 
branches, staple, seeds and lint, and the 
like. In gathering the material for use 
the plants are removed from the soil 
entire with the roots and bolls adhering. 
They are then placed in the usual fibre 
breaking machine, and ail parts are 
crushed, after which they are subjected 
to the usual treatment for reducing the 
fibrous material to paper pulp. 

“During this operation any oil that is 
contained in the seeds and other parts 
and that would have a deleterious effect 
on the pulp will rise to the top during 
the ordinary operation of boiling and 
may be skimmed off. The pulp is then 
to be employed in the manufacture of 
paper in the usual manner. 

‘““We are aware that prior to our in- 
vention it had been proposed to make 
paper pulp from the bark of the stalks 
and roots and also from the stalks and 
roots themselves; but the pulp made 
from these materials is of an inferior 
quality and lacks the necessary strength 
and density. 

“We have discovered in practice that 
by using the seed cotton in connection 
with the cotton stalks, roots and woody 
fibre of the plant we areenabled to make 
a puip from which paper of great strength 
and density can be manufactured with- 
out the employment of rags and similar 
substitutes that heretofore have been 
incorporated with such woody fibres to 
give the necessary density to the paper. 
The cotton staple, or lint, as before 
explained, is employed in its virgin state 
and largely aids in giving the necessary 
toughness and resistance to tearing 
strain to the paper, as well as giving a 
finished surface to the latter.” 





FRANK CARRUTHERS RETURNS. 
Was in St. Louis to Arrange for New York 
World’s Big Exposition Number. 


Frank Carruthers, the assistant busi- 
ness manager of the New York World, 
who has been to St. Louis to arrange for 
a special Exposition edition of the World, 
returned last week. 

His work there was very successful] in 
the face of hard conditions. He was ac- 
companied by his handsome and accom- 
plished wife, who is known in Southern 
society as a former Tennessee beauty. 
Frank used to work in a minor position 
on a St. Louis newspaper and his rapid 
rise in New York has greatly pleased his 
former associates. Nothing was too 
good for him in St. Louis where he was 
not only feted ly the newspaper men, but 
royally entertained socially by the officers 
of the Exposition. A goodstory is being 
told on Frank on the Row anent his 
well known modesty. Meeting his friend 
Arthur Leslie he was informed by the 
latter that he had left him, out of his 
book “2,001 Newspaper Men,” because he, 
Carruthers, had always requested that 
his name be kept in the background. 
“You take me too literally Arthur,” he 
said, ruefully, “you might have at least 
said in your book that you refrained 
from publishing my name on my earnest 
personal request.” 
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LEDGER’ 'S ‘BIRTHDAY. 


Interesting Letter from Charles W. Alex- 
ander, Telling of Founding of 
Philadelphia Penny Paper. 


The following interesting letter from 
Charles W. Alexander,to the editor of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, appeared in 
that paper on Wednesday of Jast week, 

_ which was the Ledger’s birthday : 

“Sixty-seven years ago, very early in 
the morning of Friday, March 26, 1836, 
the ‘ Public Ledger’ was born, christened 
and started onitscareer of mingled hard- 
ship, struggle and success. 

“The father of the writer of this was an 
intimate friend of William M. Swafn, the 
senior member of the founding firm of 
the ‘ Public Ledger ’—Swain, Abell & Sim- 
mons—and he often narrated various in- 
teresting incidents about the paper's 
early life. 

“ Each one of the partners was a thor- 
oughly expert practical printer. In those 
days that meant a man who could ‘ take 
his stick, go to case, pick his type, set, 
justify galley without dropping letiers, 
prove, read, correct, make up form with- 
out “pi,” chase, lock up, put on press, 
ball, pull, turn and register, print last 
side, lift, wash, throw in and leave a 
‘clean case.’ He had also to ‘break 
out, wet down and press’ his paper to 
the ‘take in right’ condition. 

“Itso happened that the three— William 
M. Swain, Arunah 8S. Abell and A. H. 
Simmons—were working in a New York 
city printing office in February, 1836, 
and Swain proposed that they should 
put their saved-up money and their work 
together and bring out a penny paper. 
Abell was against trying the venture in 
New York, and Simmons agreed with 
him that there would be a better chance 
for success in some other city—Philadel- 
phia, for instance. where there was no 
penny paper already established. 

“So to Philadelphia they came. Abell 
again had his way in choosing a name, 
and he persuaded his partners to use the 
title of the ‘Public Ledger,’ instead of 
the Times—the name first selected. 

“Articles of partnership were drawn 
up, mutually signed on February 29, 
1836, and immediately the trio started 
for Philadeiphia. 

“ Materials and machinery were laid in; 
type, stands, cases, stones, galleys, fur- 
niture, rules, quoins, ink, etc., and one of 
Hoe’s first ‘improved’ presses, on which 
rollers were used, though the old inking 
ball and slab were kept handy for emer- 
gencies. 

“Just as the last side was going to 
press the oil can was overturned on the 
form, with the result that the type was 
so greased as to require a dose of ‘lye.’ 
There was no benzine for printers then, 
like now, u.. the ‘lye’ wasa caustic con- 
somme kept in aniron pot, and brewed by 
putting a small heap of wood ash from 
the chimney place fire into the pot, and 
filling the latter with water. 

“The delay lasted till the ‘form would 
take nok,’ and then the morning’s work, 


orra er the very latenight’s work, was 
comp  -d, and the little piles of the ‘Led- 
ger’i 1 loosely here aud there about the 


office to dry, and thus avoid smearing 
each other, were ready for the fifteen or 
twenty young men and boys, who were 
instructed to ‘spread yourselves round the 
Old Coffee House, the Stock Exchange,up 
and down Second and Third and Front 
streets, and all the inns, from Cedar to 
Sassafras street. Run along Waterstreet, 
too. Don’t jnst stand around; but be 
lively, and shout, ‘‘ Ledger! Ledger! 
Ledger !”’ all the time.’ 

“The corps of pioneer newsboys and 
carriers was thus vaccinated by Mr 
Swain with live ‘Ledger’ lymph. ‘It 
took beautiful,’ and the papers went off 
so merrily that every man-jack of the 
corps had to return to the office and re- 
plenish his bundle several times. 

“The little ‘ Public Ledger’ was a suc- 
cess—just as the large * Public Ledger’ is 
now.’ 


The Topeka Capital has been selected 
as the official state paper of Kansas. 


The Siaelton (Neb. ) Clipper plant was 
completely destroyed by fire last week. 





REPORT ON PAPER-MAKING. 
Result of the Mos dine Gemsieden to the 
United States. 


William Dyson, generalsecretary of the 
Amalgamated Society of Paper Makers, 
who was a member of the Moseley Com- 
mission to the United States to study 
American industries, has made a report 
to the Paper-Makers’ Association in 
which he says: 

* During my tour of investigation in 
connection with the paper trade, I may 
say that I have visited mills at Niagara, 
Chicago, Appleton, Menasheh, Neenhah, 
Glens Falls, Fort Edward, Sandy Hill, 
Warrensburg, Holyoke, Westbrook, Mil- 
linocket and Rumford Falls, also one or 
two engineering manufactories whose 


specialties were paper-making machinery. 
“The first thing that strikes a paper |cent husband and children! 


maker from Great Britain is. of course, 


try, which are so valuable to the trade, 
viz., water for power and use, and the 
almost unlimited supply of wood for 
pulp-making; these are resources which 


give the American a great advantage, 


over the British manufacturer, and they 
are a most formidable factor in the situa- 
tion when the products of the two 
countries are put on the same market 
And when we also consider the fact that 
the cost of carriage from the United 
States to this country:is no more (prob- 
ably less) than from the north to the 
south of England, and that our markets 
are ‘open’ to them, it is easy tosee what 
we have to contend against. But when 
we leave the natural resources and go 
into the details of manufacture, there is 
no doubt that we are lagging behind, 
the mechanical equipment of the average 
American mill being superior to the 
average mill in this country, not only 
in the shape of labor-saving machinery, 
but also in the machinery actually neces- 
sary for paper-making, the idea being 
that from the time the raw material 
enters the mill to get as much made into 
the finished article inthe shortest possible 
time, and everything necessary in the 
process is regulated and controlled by 
this desire.” 

In concluding, Mr. Dyson says: 

“T am convinced the Americans are 
ahead of us in paper-making at the pres- 
ent time, not only by reason of the 
natural advantages possessed by them, 
but by the adoption of labor-saving 
machinery and the superior mechanical 
equipment necessary for paper-making; 
this, I admit, is in many cases due to the 
fact that many of the mills are of more 
recent erection than our own, and that 
they have practically begun where we 
left off, as it were, forthe time being. In 
the older mills it is also easy to see that 
no expense is spared to keep pace with 
the times by constantly renewing the 
machinery, whenever necessary, and 
that there is no doubt, that if we are to 
hold our own, we shall have to adopt 
American methods in this respect. Pro- 
viding we are prepared to do this, I am 
not at all afraid for the future of the 
‘trade’ in this country.’ 


Missouri Daily Sold. 

A stock company, headed by M. W. 
Hutchinson,of Fort Worth, Tex.,formerly 
publisher of the Kansas City Mail, has 
purchased the Joplin (Mo.) Daily News- 
Herald. The price paid is said to have 
been in the neighborhood of $25,000. 
Since the News and Herald were consoli- 
dated three years ago, the property has 
been owned by H. H. beta of Mans- 
field, O., and Edwaré 8. Hosmar, of New 
York. a ‘s 

The Torch of Reason, a weekly relig- 
ious paper which recently suspended 
publication at Silverton, Ore., has been 
moved to Kansas City and has resumed 
publication. 





NOT SO BAD IN COMPARISON. 
Miss Elizabeth L. Banks Talks About | 
American and English Newspapers. | 


In the Daily Dispatch -of Manchester, 
England, recently, Miss Elizabeth Banks | 
had some interesting things to say con- 
cerning a comparison of American and 
English newspapers. 

“T recently sent a bundle of London 
papers to an American friend residing in 
the neighborhood of Chicago,” says Miss 
Banks. ‘“‘They were newspapers of the 
highest class. By the last mail from the 
United States I had a letter which con- 
tained the following: ‘I have been quite 
astonished, not to say shocked, at the 
English newspapers you sent me, and I 
have nearly worried my life out trying 
to keep them out of the way of my inno- 
It will not 


| hurt me to read them—I am a blase 
the great natural resources of the coun-| married woman, but I won’t have my 





family corrupted. My husband thinks | 
he’s aman of the world, poor dear, but 
if he saw them he would forbid them in 
the house. Why do they print the 
accounts of their awful divorce cases? 
It is not fit reading for decent people. 
All Americans know that England is a/| 
wicked and adulterous nation in its high 
places, and that all Englishmen beat 
their wives; but that’s no reason why 
they should make so bold about their 
newspapers. Talk about our American 
‘yellow’ journalism! English journal- 
ism seems to be scarlet, judging from the | 
samples you have sent me.” 

Miss Banks adds: “On this very | 
morning of writing, I pick up a repre- | 
sentative London paper—a paper that is 
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as necessary to me as my breakfast, a|__ 


paper to which the best literary men and 
women of England and America are glad 
to contribute, a paper. which goes into 
tens of thousands of refined English 
homes—and I read an account of a 
divorce suit in titled life which—well, if I 
had a younger sister I would not let her 
read it, and which, mind you, not the 
‘yellowest’ newspaper ir America would 
be allowed to print, even if it wanted to 
do so.” 


Trip for Pennsylvania Legislative Scribes. 

Some fifty or seventy-five members of 
the Legislative Correspondents’ Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania will leave Harris- 
burg on Sunday, April 20, shortly after 
the session adjourns, on a vacation trip 
to several Virginia cities. They will go 
to Washington and then to Richmond, 
where they will spend a day or so. 
Lynchburg, Appomattox and Luray will 
be visited before their return to 
Harrisburg. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The first issue of the Tennille (Ga.) 
Tribune has just appeared. 


Harry C. West, a well known Alabama | THE LOVEJOY CO., 


newspaper man, has established a paper | 
at Columbus, Miss. ” known as West’ 8 | 
Messenger. It is a six-column eight-page | 


Democratic weekly. 
| 
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